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I. 


MENTAL DERANGEMENT FROM GAS- 
TRIC IRRITATION. 


By H. Worsuip, M.R.C.S. 


, aged 15, but 
not yet arrived at puberty, of 
small stature, but regularly form- 
ed, with light-colored hair, deli- 
cate and pale skin, and an active 
and intelligent mind, was put un- 
der my care for an affection of his 
eyes, which presented the following 
appearances :—There is in each 
eye a pencil of red vessels, running 
from the external and internal an- 
gle, and terminating at the margin 
of the cornea, which is perfectly 
transparent ; the pupil is large and 
regular ; the iris acts slowly and 
almost imperceptibly when a strong 
light is admitted to the eye, and 
the pupil becomes contracted only 
when the sight is fixed on any par- 
ticular object ; the conjunctiva of 
the lids inflamed, and there is lach- 
rymation and confusion of vision 
when an object is regarded for any 
length of time. The upper eyelid 
is large from the number and size 
of its vessels. He has been sub- 
ject to similar attacks from time 
to time during the last four or five 
years, and has lately been under 
the care of a celebrated oculist, 
who has advised the application of 
leeches, and an occasional dose of 
calomel, to be followed up with 
senia and salts. 

His mother informed me that 


he was not sound in his mind ; and 
with respect to this point, I made 
out the following history. About 
two years since he was the subject 
of searlet fever, which ran rather 
high. He had passed nearly a 
week in convalescence from the 
attack, when he was seized with 
acute pain in the abdomen, follow- 
ed by purging and vomiting, which 
continued for somé hours. It was 
then his mind became affected ; he 
screamed, and made such exer- 
tions, that he was with difficulty 


kept in his bed ; he fancied he was_ 


going to be murdered, and pointed 
at the imaginary objects which 


were to destroy him. He would 


minutely detail many absurd sto- 
ries, of which he had no memory 
when subsequently questioned. 
From this state he passed into one 
nearly resembling idiotism, and 
then gradually recovered. Al- 
though occasionally irritable, he 
has had no attack like the one I 
have just described till within a 
short time of my attendance, nor 
was this attack of so severe a cha- 
racter as its predecessor. 
Disregarding, for a time, the 
affection of the eyes, and bearing 
in mind the history of the former 
illness, I was induced to look for 
the cause of the present relapse in 
a disorder of the stomach, or some 
other abdomiual viscus. That 
such a disorder existed, and that 
the treatment I adopted for its 
removal acted beneficially on the 
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brain, the following statement will 
fully prove. 
ov. 3d.—My patient complains 

of great pain and heat in the head, 
with confusion of ideas. His pulse 
is quick and full; respiration short, 
and principally carried on by the 
ribs. He sighs continually ; his 
digestion is painful, and his appe- 
tite immoderate, for scarcely does 
half an hour elapse after eating a 
meal, which would satisfy two 
persons, when he again calls for 
Food, and eats to a like excess. 
The tongue is covered with a 
white fur ; the bowels are irregu- 
lar ; the epigastrium is full and 
hard, and painful on pressure. He 
was put on low diet, with lemon- 
ade for drink; leeches, followed 
by poultices, were applied to the 
pit of the stomach on the 3d, 4th, 
and 8th; the leeches amounted in 
all to forty. To the treatment 
just mentioned, my patient added 
the occasional use of a foot-bath. 

Nov. 14th.—His recovery has 
been as rapid as I could have wish- 
ed: at the time I am writing, his 
tongue is clean, his head clear ; 
the pain in the epigastrium no long- 
er exists, and the inflammation of 
the eyes has quite disappeared ; so 
that, he says, his sight is as good 
as ever it was. 
_ It will readily be granted that 
there are many cases in which 
‘disorder of the stomach is the 
exciting cause of pains, and other 
unpleasant feelings in the head ; 
but that this disorder (be its cha- 
racter and symptoms what they 
may) should so far act on the ce- 
rebral mass as to produce a de- 
rangement of the intellectual func- 
tions, for any length of time, or at 
intervals, is a point which will less 
readily be believed from the want 
of facts to substantiate such an 
opinion. From the history of the 
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first attack, as related to me by 
the lad’s mother, I had already 
formed my suspicions respecting 
its cause. In the treatment I 
adopted when he came under my 
care, I was farther guided by the 
symptoms which then presented 
themselves ; and the favorable re- 
sult which I obtained has justified 
me in the plan I pursued. Pre- 
viously to my attendance, the lad 
had, unknown to his mother, ob- 
tained some leeches, and applied 
them to his head ; the relief he ex- 
perienced was slight, and of but 
short duration. ‘The account of 
the affection of the eyes has been 
given in detail, that the cure, 
which was effected by the general 
treatment, and without local appli- 
cations, may have its due impor- 
tance. My object in publishing 
this case is to solicit the attention 
of medical men to the influence 
which gastric irritation possesses 
in producing disorders of the mind. 
—Lond. Med. Gaz. 


II. 
RABIES CANINA. 


Canine Rasies is a disease respect- 
ing which our knowledge is deficient ; 
we refer particularly to that kind of 
knowledge which, having been de- 
rived from actual experiment and 
close and extensive observation, can — 
be implicitly relied on, A German 
physician, Dr. Hertwig, has confer- 
red a great. obligation on the profes- 
sion by his recent contributions to- 
wards a better knowledge of this 
subject. In his treatise, Dr. H. 
considers first, what are the true and 


‘diagnostic symptoms of Canine Ra- 


bies ; and secondly, what are ils pos- 
sible and what its most frequent 
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causes. The éreatment has not been 
discussed by this author, since he 
had not the ability to propose with 
confidence any new remedy, or ex- 
tol the success of any which is al- 


ready known to the faculty. On the 


two first topics, the facts communi- 
cated by Dr. 1. are of great practi- 
cal value; they are the result of a 
minute personal examination of 300 
cases of this disease, and above 50 
experiments conducted by him with 
uncommon judgment and indefatiga- 
ble zeal. We shall therefore offer 
these facts to our readers, as stated 
with clearness and ability in a late 
number of the Edinburgh Journal. 


Symptoms of Rabies Canina. 

Dr. H. has observed two species 
of this disease, one of which he de- 
nominates Raging Rabies, and the 
other Calm Rabies; and of these 
two species, he thus relates the most 
prominept symptoms :— 


The first symptom of the Rag- 
ing form of rabies is a change in 
the behaviour of the animal, 
sometimes dulness, sluggishness 
and peevishness, sometimes, on 
the other hand, increased sensibi- 
lity, activity and serviceableness, 


with a disposition to anger; and 


the change of temper, whatever 
it may be, is not permanent, but 
intermitting.—A very common 


symptom at the beginning is a 


great disposition to lick cold ob- 
jects, such as a chain, stones, 
heads of nails, the noses of other 
dogs, and the like.—Restlessness 
is also a very common early sy mp- 
tom. In its slightest degree this 
is manifested in frequent shifting 
of the place where they lie, and 
a tendency to go often towards 
the door, without an object ; in 
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its highest degree it impels the 
animal to run off to a considera- 
ble distance in the neighborhood, 
sometimes for a whole day ; but 
it always returns home if permit- 
ted, and there takes pleasure in 
recognising its acquaintances. 
The degree of restlessness often 
depends on the usage which the 
dog receives at home.—A rabid 
dog never loses its intelligence 
entirely till it is near the point 
of death. All know their master 
or keeper, and obey him more or 
less, but less and less as the ma- 
lady gains ground; and_ those 
which have been taught tricks 
will for some days perform them 
when told. No mad dog is com- 
pletely disobedient to his master, 
but becomes more and more so 
the more the disease advances, 
and the more he is irritated.— 
Loss of appetite is a very early 
and nearly invariable symptom. 
A few will take, throughout even 
their whole illness, a little soup, 
ora morsel of soft bread or flesh. 
But by far the greater number 
refuse food entirely at an early 
period, and many of them even 
two days before any other symp- 
toms of note would be remarked 
by a careless observer. This is 
a striking character of rabies ; 
for in all other diseases of the 
dog, the appetite does not fail till 
the disease is fully formed, or at 
least is obvious to an ordinary ob- 
server.—Loss of appetite is al- 
most invariably accompanied with 
a propensity to eat indigestible 
substances, such as straw, lea- 
ther, wool, fragments of wood, 


turf, and glass, and also to swal- 


low their own urine and dung, as 
well as those of other dogs. This 
depraved appetite is very rare in 
other diseases, and is an impor- 
tant criterion, since it is applica- 
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ble both during life and after 
death.—A few rabid dogs do not 
suffer from thirst, and therefore 
do not care for water; but the 
greater number lap and swallow 
it during their whole illuess, and 
many of then greedily; some lap 
it frequently, but cannot swallow 
it properly, because the tongue 
or throat is swollen. But no ra- 
bid dog dreads water. This is 
net a new observation ; for Mey- 
nel,* Blaine,t and Grevet have 
made the same remark. It does 
not the less require repetition, 
however : because not only the 
vulgar, but also many medical 
men, and even some late authors, 
such as Waldinger,§ continue to 


fall into the old error of supposing 


that canine madness is accompa- 
nied with hydrophobia.—Neither 
does any rabid dog dread the light 
or the air, as some erroneously 
imagine. A few animals have an 
increased sensibility to bright 
light, and on that account prefer 
an obscure place, and wink when 
the light is vivid; but none can 
be properly said to have an aver- 
sion to light.—All have a tenden- 
cy to cConstipation.—The most 
important and invariable symp- 
tom of all is a change of cry. 
The tone is sometimes higher, 
sometimes lower than natural, 
rough, hoarse, and expressive of 
anxiety. The animal does not 
give utterance, as in health, toa 
rapid succession of short, distinct- 


* Trans. of a Soc. for Med. and Chir. 
Knowledge, Vol. i. 

_ t Canine Pathology, or Description of 
the Diseases of Dogs, 1817 

{ Erfahrungen und Beobachtungen 
uber die Krankheiten dcs Hausthiere, 
1818 and 182}. 

§ Ueber die in den Jahren 1814 and 
1815 haufiger heobachtete wuth der 
Hunde. In der Mediz. Jahrbuch. des K. 
K. Oesterreich. Staates III. iii. 89, 


ly separated barks ; but to a sin- 
gle short bark, which is suddenly 
changed to a short howl. The 
sound is neither a bark nor a 
howl, but something intermediate 
between both, and so remarkable 
that no one who has heard it once 
can fail to recognise it again. 
Inno other disease does the cry 
of the dog undergo a_ similar 
change ; and hence in cases other- 
wise doubtful, Dr. Hertwig has 
often decided that rabies was 
present from the cry alone, and 
he never was wrong in his deci- 
sion. Our. attention was point- 
edly called to the peculiar cry of 
the dogs affected with rabies ia 
Paris, and, like our author, we 
conceive it is quite peculiar to 
this disease, and so marked that 
no one who has heard it once can 
fail to recognise it again, or to 
distinguish it amidst those of many 
healthy dogs barking at the same 
time. In many cases the animal 
cries without any apparent cause, 
in others only when it is irritated. 
—In most dogs affected with 
raging rabies, a disposition to 
bite is manifested in a greater or 
less degree. This disposition is 
not constant, but occurs only at 
intervals. It is also very differ- 
ent in degree, according to the 
race, temperament, and habits of 
the animal. Mild-tempered and 
phlegmatic dogs sometimes only 
snap, or push or pinch with their 
teeth, without actually biting. 
Furious dogs, and those accus- 
tomed to fight or to kill vermin, 
exhibit on the contrary an ungo- 
vernable propensity to tear and 
slaughter all living things that 
come within their reach, or even 
to destroy inanimate objects, and 
to lacerate their own bodies. 
The propensity to bite is increas- 
ed inall by irritating them. Cats 
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are the first animals they attack, 
then their own kind, then other 
animals, and lastly man. When 
they come in contact with other 
dogs, they first snuff at them, 
particularly about the snout and 
genitals, wagging the tail all the 
time, and then bite quite unex- 
pectedly. The bite is seldom 
preceded by snarling or accom- 
panied by a growl.—Many rabid 
dogs snap frequently at imaginary 
objects in the air.—Their exter- 
nal appearance is at first little 
altered. On the second or third 
day, the eyes usually become 
somewhat reddish, and the eye- 
lids are closed from time to time 
for a few seconds, as also happens 
with dogs that have the distemper 
or catarrhal affections. At the 
same time the skin of the fore- 
head is drawn down over the eyes 
in small wrinkles. At a later 
period the eyes are dull and mud- 
dy, but never more fiery or lively 
than at the beginning. In many 
instances the whole head swells, 
in others the nose or tongue only. 
Most have a rough appearance ; 
and all become rapidly very lean. 
—The mozzle in Raging rabies 
is generally rather dry than moist, 
and therefore without froth or 
slaver, which is commonly sup- 
posed by the vulgar to indicate 
the disease. The surface of the 
_ lips and tongue is sometimes very 
dry. Salivation is observed only 
in the rare instances where there 
is considerable swelling of the 
pharynx, and consequently diffi- 
culty in swallowing.—Another 
common error is to suppose that 
the tail is always held down be- 
tween the legs. On the contra- 
ry, it preserves its usual position 
till the animal becomes very 
weak, and then it hangs down 
flaccid.—In like manner the gait 
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is at first unaltered. But as the 
disease advances, the hinder part 
of the body becomes gradually 
weaker and weaker, and at length 
the hind legs are completely pa- 
ralysed.—It_ is an error to sup- 
pose that mad dogs run straight 
forward. At first they run about 
snuffing and following the scent in 
various directions ; and when the 
biting fit comes on, they tura 
aside in quest of objects. It is 
only when the disease is in its 
advanced stage, and the animal’s 
intelligence blunted, that it runs 
straight forward. 


In the Calm form of Rabies, a 
change of behavior is remarked 
as in the former variety ; and for 
the most part the animal becomes 
inactive, listless and sorrowful. 
The most striking and important 
symptom of this variety, is para- 
lysis of the lower jaw, so that the 
mouth is constantly more or less 
open. The dropping of the jaw 
has been ascribed by some au- 
thors to spasmodic contraction of 
the muscles which open it: but 
this is an erroneous idea; the 
real cause being a paralysis or 
weakness of the muscles which 
close the jaw, as may easily be 
seen from the facility with which 
the jaw can be raised so as to 
close the mouth. The paralysis 
is different in degree in different 
cases: some dogs cannot shut the 
mouth during their whole illness, 
or under any circumstances ; 
while others, when excited, can 
close it for a few seconds so as 
to bite. The palsied state of the 
jaw prevents them from swallow- 
ing, so that the fluids which they 
lap run out by the corners of the 
mouth, and the saliva also com- 
monly flows out in the same man- 
ner. The tip of the tongue often 
projects a little between the 
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teeth. Animals affected with 
the calm form of rabies have 
much less propensity to bite than 
those who have it in the raging 
form; and they have also less 
tendency to change place or run 
away from their home. Their 
cry is changed precisely in the 
same manner, but itis much more 
seldom heard; and some dogs do 
not cry at all. In all other res- 
pects but those now mentioned, 
the symptoms of the calm and 
raging varieties are the same. 

- The course of the disease dif- 
fersconsiderably. Death iscom- 
monly preceded by gradual ex- 
haustion of the strength ; and it is 
inevitable. From six to eight 
days is the ordinary duration ; but 
some animals die sooner, and oth- 
ers live ten days. Dr. Hertwig 
never saw an instance where the 
animal survived that period. 

The history of which we have 
here given an abstract, agrees 
in most particulars with au ac- 
count published a few years ago 
by Mr. Youatt, a veterinary sur- 
geon (Lond. Med. Repos. 1826, 
li. 448), but is much more full 
and complete. 


Morbid Appearances, 

After about 200 dissections, our 
author has been unable to ascertain 
that any particular change of struc- 
ture is umformly attendant on the 
disease, 


Diagnostic Symptoms. 

. To this part of the subject we 
would more particularly direct the 
attention of the reader; he will find 
more information on this subject in the 
following enumeration, than is con- 
tained in any work we have ever 
met with, 


In establishing the diagnosis 
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between rabies and other analo- 
gous diseases in the dog, Dr. 
Hertwig passes in review the 
following disorders :—The Dis- 
temper,—Inflammation of the Sto- 
mach and Bowels,—Constipation, 
—Inflammation of the Larynx and 
Windpipe,— Foreign bodies in the 


Throat,-—Fracture and Dislocation 


of the lower Jaw. 

The Distemper is a catarrhal 
affection, indicated at the com- 
mencement by lacry mation, sneez- 
ing, discharge of mucus from the 
nose, and fever ; and in the latter 
stage by tetanic paroxysms. 
‘¢ These paroxysms, but particu- 
larly the spasmodic chewing which 
often a*’ ends them, and which the 
ignoran mistake for a desire to 
bite, together with the frothing 
and slavering from the mouth, 
and the bewildered roaming of 
the animal, give it a very suspi- 
cious and much more frightful 
appearance than rabies itself, 
with which some ignorantly con- 
found this disease. It is distin- 
guished from rabies by the spas- 
modic fits which never accompany 
the latter malady, by the exces- 
sive slavering and _ insensibility 
which attend the fits, and by the 
want of the most striking symp- 
toms of rabies, such as the pecu- 
liar cry, the propensity to bite, 
and the palsy of the lower jaw.” 

Inflammation of the Stomach and 
Bowels, which is usually caused 
by cold, by poisons, or by foreign 
indigestible substances, is distin- 
guished by vomiting of ingesta, 
sometimes accompanied with 


blood ; by the stiff position, and 
wearied melancholy appearance 
of the body; by the unnatural 
heat of the belly, and the loud 
cries of the animal when the belly 
is touched ; by its listlessness ; by 
the want of the cry of rabies, or 
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the disposition to bite, or the ten- 
dency to swallow indigestible sub- 
stauces, or the palsy of the lower 
jaw. 

Constipation, when it has lasted 
soni time, induces an excessive 
restlessness, and a disposition to 
bite when the animal experiences 
or dreads rough handling; and 
these symptoms have led to the 
affection being confounded with 
rabies. But it may. be at once 
distinguished by the frequent ef- 
forts which the animal makes to 
discharge feces, and by the un- 
altered sound of its cry. | 

Inflammation of the Throat, the 
consequence of catarrhal affec- 
tions, or of mechanical injury of 
the root of the tongue, pharynx. 
or larynx, bears a closer resem- 
blance to rabies than any other 
disease. The animal loses its 
activity, acquires an anxious look, 
and hangs the head stiffly. The 
eyes are sometimes red and irri- 
table, the nose hot and dry, the 
inside of the mouth and the tongue 
red and dry, and covered with an 
abundant tough mucus. The 
thioat externally is swelled more 
or less, and always tender to 
pressure ; and in consequence of 
the swelling, the lower jaw is of- 
ten kept open. The cry is a 
short hoarse bark, expressive of 
pain, and not terminated by a 
howl ; and it is rarely uttered ex- 
cept when the animal is irritated. 
It may be distinguished from ra- 
bies,—to the calm form of which, 
however, it bears a very close 
resemblance,—by examining at- 
tentively the lower jaw. In ra- 
bies, the jaw can be very easily 
closed by supporting its weight ; 
in inflammation of the throat, this 
carnot be done either so easily or 
so completely. In rabies, the 


jaw may be thus closed without 
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hurting the animal ; but not in in- 
flammation without exciting ex- 
pressions of pain. In rabies, the: 


jaw remains ‘immoveable so long 


as the animal is not irritated ; in 
inflammation its position varies, 
being at one time more closed 
than at another. 

The presence of Foreign Bodies 
sticking in the mouth between 
the teeth, or in the fauces or gul- 
let, produces a sorrowful expres- 
sion, much restlessness and fre- 
quent crying, scratching of the 
mouth with the fore. feet, rapid 
breathing, and much slavering. 
When the body is sticking in the 
mouth, the animal cannot shut the 
lower jaw completely ; when it is 
in the throat, frequent efforts are 
made to dislodge it. These two 
circumstances will lead an accu- 
rate observer to suspect the real 
cause of illness, and the exact 
position of the foreign substance. 

Fracture and Dislocation of the 
lower Jaw give the dog, in many 
respects, the appearance of calm 
rabies; for the mouth is constantly 
open, the saliva issues from it in 
abundance, and the animal can 
neither eat nor drink well. At 
the same time the countenance is 
much altered, and expresses anx- 
iety and pain. The diagnosis is 
to be formed by attending to the 
swelling and tenderness around 
the injured part, and to the cre- 
pitus on motion in the case of 
fracture, and the impossibility of 
closing the jaw in the instance of 
dislocation. 

On the whole, it appears that 
with a moderate share of know- 
ledge and due caution, very little 
difficulty ought to be experienced 
by any one in distinguishing Ra- 
bies from any of the diseases 
which bear a resemblance to it in 
external characters. 
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Causes. 


Most of these are obscure. Dr. 
H. believes that the disease frequent- 
ly arises spontaneously, and that it 
depends greatly on individual pre- 
disposition, Age, sex, and other 
discernible peculiarities in the figure, 
character or situation of the animal, 
seem not to predispose to rabies. 
Highly excited and ungratified sexu- 
al desire, is doubtless among its most 
influential causes ; but heat and cold, 
which are generally supposed to in- 
fluence the disease more than any 
other circumstances, are not thought 
by Dr. H. to have any connection 
with it whatever. The cases de- 
duced in support of this opinion are 
conclusive. We give but the following. 

Among the innumerable multi- 
tude of dogs used in and about 
Berlin for drawing milk barrows, 
and which are exposed .to incle- 
ment weather of every kind 
throughout the whole year, with- 
out any shelter whatever, he has 


witnessed only one case of rabies 
in five years. 


Contagion, or inoculation with the 
saliva, foam, or blood of a rabid dog, 
is believed to be by far the most 
common source of this disease, about 
twenty-four per cent. of all those 
inoculated by him having been thus 
affected. Dr. H. then goes on to 
say that,— 


The contagion may be commu- 
nicated at all periods of the dis- 
ease, and even for some time af- 
ter death. In several instances 
it was produced by inoculation 
with the froth of the mouth col- 
lected in the dead body. It ne- 
ver appeared, however, to be 
induced, if the matter was col- 


lected later than about twenty- 
four hours after death. 

The contagion takes place only 
when the matter is introduced 
into the system through a wound 
of the external surface ; for it 
was found, by many experiments, 
impossible to impart the disease 
by making dogs swallow large 
quantities of the diseased matter. 
But a bite is not necessary. The 
disease may be communicated 
quite as well by applying the 
matter to a common wound. It 
is clear, therefore, that the pro- 
duction of hydrophobia in man is 
the effect neither of the peculiar 
kind of wound, nor of terror, but 
is owing to a peculiar virus. 

It was maintained by a German 
writer of the last century,* and 
has been very lately asserted by 
an Italian author,t that rabies is 
not contagious in the second ge- 
neration,—that animals affected 
by inoculation, from a dog in 
which it arose spontaneously, are 
incapable of communicating it in 
their turn. This supposition Dr. 
Hertwig contradicts by many ex- 
periments. In one instance he 
communicated rabies to a dog 
with the saliva of a man who died 
of hydrophobia ; and this dog com- 
municated it by biting two other 
dogs. 

The morbid matter produces in 
the dog no perceptible effect, ei- 
ther local or general, till the ma- 
lady breaks forth. The case may 
be different with man. But cer- 
tainly in the dog no change what- 
ever is observed till the disease 
begins ; and in particular the 
wound heals like other lacerated 
wounds ; nor is there ever found 


* Bader, Neue Theorie der Wassers- 
chen. Frankfurt, 1792. 

t Capello, Memoria sull’ Idrofobia. 
Roma, 1823, 
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under the tongue any vesicle or 
pustule, such as Marochetti has 
described. 

The disease breaks out in the 
dog- within fifty days after the 
inoculation. Dr. Hertwig never 
witnessed it after a longer period. 
It does not always assume, in ino- 
culated animals, the same form 
as in the animal from which it is 
communicated. Each variety 
may produce the other. 

There is no peculiarity in the 


effluvia of rabid dogs which leads 


other animals of the same species 
to shun them, nor are healthy dogs 
averse to come in contact with 
‘them. Ow the contrary, they 
allow rabid dogs to approach them 
without fear, and snuff at them, 
and are snuffed at in their turn, 
without exhibiting any sense of 
fear. Healthy dogs are also not 
afraid of the carcase of a rabid 
dog, as is often imagined. 


III. 


HYDROPHOBIA, 


Tne shocking effects produced on 
the human system by the bite of a 
dog affected with the disease so 
clearly described in the foregoing 
article, are well known to the pro- 
fession, It may not be amiss to 
record, in this place, an account of a 
specific, so called, for hydrophobia, 
noticed by Mr. Hardy in his travels 


in Mexico. The efficacy of the re- 
medy was attested by the best au- 


thority, and its mode of administra- 
tion is thus stated by Mr. H. :-— 


‘¢ The person ander the influence 
of this disease must be well secur- 
ed, that he may do no mischief 
either to himself or others. 

‘¢ Soak a rennet in little more 
than half a tumbler of water, for 
about five minutes. When this 
has been made, add of pulverized 
sevadilla* as much as may be ta- 
ken up by the thumb and three fin- 
gers. Mix it thoroughly, and give 
it to the patient ; that is, force it 
down his throat in an interval be- 
tween the paroxysms. The pa- 
tient is then to be put into the sun 
if possible, or placed near a fire, 
and well warmed. If the first dose - 
tranguillize him after a short in- 
terval, no more is to be given ; but 
if he continue furious, another dose 
must be administered, which will 
infallibly quiet him. A profound 
sleep will succeed, which will last 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 
according to the strength of the 
patient’s constitution, at the expi- 
ration of which time he will be 
attacked with severe purging and 
vomiting, which will continue till 
the poison be entirely ejected. He 
will then be restored to his senses, 
will ask for food, and be perfectly 
cured.” 


* Probably the veratrum sevadilla, or 
hellebore. 


SKETCHES OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 


SUPPURATION. 
From the variety of language which 
is employed by different writers in 
describing this process, it seems a 
necessary inference, that its true na- 


ture is as yet but imperfectly appre- 
hended. The expressions employed 
by some authors on the subject, im- 
ply an actual conversion of the sub- 
stance of organs into purulent fluid. 
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This conversion, according to the 
view thus taken of it, occurs when 
this substance, from continued in- 
flammation, has been rendered inca- 
pable of maintaining its vital func- 
tions, Under these circumstances, 
it softens, loses its organized charac- 
ter, and undergoes an alteration in its 
physical properties, by which it is 


converted into a fluid, not very dif- 


ferent in its chemical composition 
from the circulating blood. This 
fluid, by a peculiar solvent property, 
or more simply, by the destruction 
of organized life in those parts with 


which it is in contact, reduces them 
gradually to its own nature and form. 


As this effect takes place most readi- 


ly where the parts are most yielding, 


the pus gradually approaches the 
suiface through which it at length 
penetrates, unless an artificial open- 
ing be previously found for its escape. 


Such is nearly the theory by which 
many of the earlier and some of the 
later writers have explained the sup- 
purative process. Nor are argu- 
ments wanting to render this view a 
plausible one, The solvent property 
of pus, in the sense above given to 
the term, is shown in its action on 
foieign substances which produce 
loval irritation, That it actually 
represents the parts previously con- 
tained in the cavity it fills, though in 
some sort a gratuifous supposition, 
is yet rendered probable by those 
chemical properties to which we 
have alluded, and by which it is as- 
similated to the fluid from which 
these parts were formed. Its modus 
operandi in causing this chemical 
change to take place, is indeed not 
easily explained ; but there are pro- 
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cesses in nature, such as the action 
of ferment on vegetable substances, 
to which it presents at least some 
distant analogy. | 

The later and more prevalent view 
of this subject, differs in an important 
particular from that which has just 
been stated. It makes the purulent 
fluid to be a secretion from the in- 
ternal surface of the abscess,—the 
effect, therefore, and not the cause 
of the cavity which encloses it, Ac- 
cording to this view, pus possesses 
no solvent power; and the disap- 
pearance of the parts where aa ab- 
scess is formed, is to be accounted 
for upon the common principle of 
an absorbent process, by which they 
are re-conveyed into the mass of 
circulating fluid. 


This account of the matter, though 
characterized by great simplicity, and 
based on rigidly physiological princi- 
ples, has yet, its difficulties. If pus 
is a secretion from the surface of the 
abscess, then a cavity must be found 
before pus can be produced; and 
what, we may ask, occasions.its first 
production? To this it may indeed 
be replied, that the first step in the 
process is the absorption of a certain 
central portion of matter which has 
become dead or useless, This being 
removed, the surface of the cavity 
secretes a purulent fluid until the 
cavity is filled, Here it would be 
natural to suppose the process would 
stop; for the part which has thus | 
actively exercised the secreting func- 
tion still retains its organic life, of | 
which it can only be deprived by the 
action of some external agent. That 
this agent should be the pus itself, 
which is thus capable of destroying 
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that life which has first produced it- 
self, yet incapable of exerting any 
solvent power on the part thus dis- 
organized, involves a serics of sup- 
positions somewhat difficult to admit ; 
particularly as the processes which 
they suppose, have no analogy in 
any other part or function of the 
animal economy. 

It.may be farther objected to this 
hypothesis, that the successive ab- 
sorption and secretion which it sup- 
poses, must require for their comple- 
tion a considerable period ; and that 
the formation of an abscess in this 
mode must be a slow and gradual 
process, In fact, however, suppura- 
tion, when once commenced, goes 
on with great rapidity ; and ina very 
short time after the existence of any 
matter can be discovered, the quan- 
tity accumulated is found to be very 
considerable, That this may not 
happen by the processes alleged, we 
are not prepared to assert; that it 
does happen in this manner, is at 
least doubtful, The subject is among 
the most interesting in the specula- 
tive department of surgical science ; 
and we may well indulge the hope 
that the labors of cotemporary phy- 
sivlogists may fornish us with a bet- 
ter theory of the suppurative process 
than we yet possess, 


OBLITERATION OF CUT VESSELS BY 
TORSION, 


Tue plan of.securing divided vessels 
proposed by M. Amusat, seems to 
have excited considerable attention 
abroad, and to have encountered no 
small opposition from those attached 
to old modes of proceeding in these 


cases, We notice the account of a 
very animated debate which took 
place on the subject in the French 
Academy of Medical Science, in 
which Larrey, Lisfranc, and several 
of the most distinguished surgeons 
took part. Two grounds were taken 
in opposition to M. Amusat. The 
first was, that this mode of securing 
vessels was attended with much more 
danger than the usual one. M. 
Larrey remarked that there was no 
accident which could take place in 
securing a vessel, so serious as that 
of its rupture at a part beyond the 
reach of the operator, where it could 
only be reached by new incisions 5 
that such an accident was often fol- 
lowed by fatal consequences; and 
that the mode of operating proposed 
by M. Amusat rendered its occur- 
rence highly probable. It was fur- 
ther said that great hazard was in 
this way incurred of causing inflam- 
mation of the vessels. The second 
ground taken was, that whatever de- 
gree of merit belonged to the operas 
tion, it was not original with M, 
Amusat 3 and a passage was quoted 
from Galen to prove that this author 
had anticipated the plan, and even 
put it in actual execution. 


M. Amusat defended himself 
against these attacks by recapitulat- 
ing the advantages of his operation, 
and denied that the evils apprehend- 
ed from it had ever occurred to him 
in practice. With regard to his own 
merit in proposing it, however, he 
denied ever having claimed an abso- 
lute originality, and contended only 
for the honor of reviving the opera- 
tion, or for what he himself called 
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its modern priority. On the whole, 
there seems to be no probability of 
a very frequent adoption of the plan 
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in question, althought it might no 
doubt be applied to small vessels 
with a considerable degree of success. 


BOSTON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1830. 


BURNS, 


Tuese accidents, to which we are 
liable at all times, are especially 
likely to occur during the present 
season; and as their immediate ef- 
fects are exceedingly distressing to 
the patient, and alarming to friends, 
their nature and treatment deserve 
attentive consideration, 

The character of a burn is modi- 
fied by the part which is affected, the 
mode in which it is produced, and 
the age and circumstances of the pa- 
tient. Generally, however, burns 
may be divided into three classes, 
formed with reference to the severi- 
ty of the injury. In the mildest 
cases, an erythematous inflammation 
of the skin is produced, which is not 
necessarily followed by vesication ; 
in the second class, a greater or less 
separation of the cuticle occurs ; and 
in the third, or severest description of 
cases, there takes place more or less 
destruction of the cutis and subjacent 
cellular membrane, and consequent 
sloughing. The first kind of case is 
of course the most frequent ; it pre- 
sents that degree of inflammation 
which follows immediately on the 
application of the burnidg substance. 
Thus a child seizes with his hand a 
heated substance, without knowing 
or remembering the consequence, or 
in ignorance of the state in which 
the substance touched is at the time. 


As soon as pain is felt, the grasp is 
loosened and the hand withdrawn ; 
in these and in similar circumstances, 
it will most frequently happen that 
the accident falls within the first 
class of cases. The surface becomes 
red and gives a peculiar burning 
sensation, accompanied with exqui- 
site pain. In cases of this kind, so 
far as the ultimate recovery is con- 
cerned, the treatment employed is a 
matter of little moment, Without 
any treatment whatever, the part 
will gradually recover and return to 
its previous state. To the patient, 
however, it is not matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the agonizing pain 
which he endures is relieved imme- 
diately, nor whether it continues for 
three or six or twelve hours; and 
therefore the speediest means of re- 
lieving pain must be the means 
adopted. ‘Two modes of treatment, 
diametrically opposite in their cha- 
racter, have been advocated by men 
of science, and the same conflict of 
opinion has naturally enough extend- 
ed itself to the public, Both the 
learned and the unlearned, on this 
point, are divided between fire and 
water, between heat and cold. The 
idea that the fire may be drawn out 
by the sympathetic influence of ex- 
ternal heat, has come down from the 
most ancient times, even from the 
days of Hippocrates himself; and in 
conformity with this notion, the un- 
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happy sufferer is often compelled to 
expose his tortured limb to a blazing 
fire, until its sensibility is exhausted 
by continual suffering. On the oth- 
er hand, the mode naturally suggest- 
ed by the feelings of the part is to 
plunge it in cold water, or even to 
cover it with ice, The sensation 
produced by these applications is 
that of instantaneous relief, which 
continues as long as it is steadily 
continued. A cure however by this 
mode of treatment requires many 
hours for its completion; the appli- 
cation of water during so great a 
length of time is very inconvenient, 
and that of ice dangerous to the vi- 
tality of the part. A much more 
convenient article for permanent ap- 
plication is prepared from the pota- 
»toe by scraping ; it may be allowed 
to remain on the part, and though 
the sensation it gives is by no means 
cuol, it yet lessens the burving heat 
in a considerable degree. One cir- 
cumstance by which the nature of 
applications should be regulated, is 
the relation of the surface to impor- 
tant internal organs. - Where the 
barned surface is that of the chest 
or abdomen, cold applications are 
attended with some hazard of causing 
a transfer of disease to the viscera of 
the cavities; and where the surface 
is extensive, such applications to 
these parts are certainly to be dis- 
couraged, 

In the second class of cases, or 
those in which vesication occurs at 
a greater or less interval, the want 
of uniformity in the actual treatment 
is scarcely less remarkable than in 
the former. The accidents which 
are fulluwed by burns of this class 


are, beside those which have been 
mentioned in the first, that of actu- 
ally falling into the fire, from which 
the individual can scarcely be res- 
cued without having suffered suffi- 
cient injury to produce this effect, 
and that of scalding, with boiling 
water. In these cases, as we have 
said, a great diversity of practice 
prevails ; some writers having re- 
commended. stimulating applications 
to be employed, and particularly the 
oil of turpentine ; while a more ge- 
neral preference is given to those of 
a soothing character, Of the latter 
class may be mentioned cotton, and 
the saponaceous wash, composed of 
lime water, oil and lard, in various 
proportions. The common quality 
possessed by these applications, and 
that to which they probably owe a 
considerable share of their efficacy, 
is that of protecting the part from. 
the agency of atmospheric air. It 
may be remarked, however, with 
respect to surfaces blistered by heat, 
that the loosened cuticle should be 
allowed to remain on as long as pos- 
sible, as the best possible covering, 
to the inflamed cutis, Even the 
fluid effused between may be suffered 
to remain until it produces pain by 
distending the parts ; when it should 
be drawn off by a small puncture, 
Whether the opening is natural or 
otherwise, it should be covered by 
some of the applications already 
mentioned, of which the liniment 
alluded to is perhaps’ the best, An 
occasion on which this rule is apt to 
be carelessly or wilfully violated, is 
that of a scald occurring beneath a 
close covering of woollen or cotton, 
as in the foot or leg. An injury of 
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this kind may be materially aggra- 
vated by an injudicious manner of 
removing the stocking. It should 
be taken off, if possible, in such a 
manner as to leave the cuticle un- 
‘broken. Where great care is taken, 
this may sometimes be effected, and 
much subsequent suffering may, by 
this precaution, be prevented. The 
dressings applied to the denuded 
‘surface should be allowed to remain 
untouched, until the discharge accu- 
mulated beneath them becomes inju- 
rious, and renders a change necessary. 


The last and most severe descrip- 
tion of these injuries, is where the 
cutis is destroyed to a greater or 
less extent, and this destruction is 
followed by sloughing. Burns of 
this kind are produced when the 
individual, from any cause, is inca- 
pable of escaping from the cause of 
‘injury, so that its application is con- 
tinued for a considerable time. This 
may happen when a child who is not 
watched falls into the fire, or when 
the same accident happens to an 
adult in a fit, or in a_ state of intoxi- 
cation, It may also occur during a 
conflagration, when the sufferer is 
not able immediately to escape the 
flames. One circumstance which is 
peculiar in these cases, and which it 
is important to consider, is the ex- 
treme prostration by which they are 
followed, and which requires the sea- 
sonable exhibition of stimulants to pre- 
vent utter exhaustion. With regard to 
the local applications,—as this species 
is always complicated with the pre- 
ceding one, and the limits of the two 
are not at first very definite,—it is 
convenient to make the incipient 
treatment the same for both, At a 
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subsequent period, the separation of 
the destroyed part must be aided by 
poultices, and the ulcers treated upon 
general principles. 


ERGOT OF MAIZE. 

In a memoir read to the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences in France, Dr. 
Roullin has presented some interest- 
ing facts respecting the ergot of In- 
dian corn. The appearance of this 
ergot is probably familiar to most of 
our readers. It is not long, like that 
of rye, but pear-shaped, vf a livid 
color, and without smell. The dis- 
ease rapidly spreads among many 
neighboring plantations. The effect 
of this é@rgot when taken into the 
stomach for a period of ‘time, isa 
loss of hair, and sometimes looseness 
of the teeth; but gangrene is never 
produced by it.—Swine who eat corn 
affected with this disease, lose their 
hair: the hind legs become subse- 
quently debilitated and emaciated, 
and scarcely capable of supporting 
the body. The quality of the pork 
of swine killed whilst laboring under 
these consequences, is said to be un- 
affected by them, Other animals 
are affected by this food in the same 
manner, and the fact that hens who 
feed upon it lay their eggs without 
shells, seems to show that some of its 
effects on the animal economy re- 
semble those of the ergot of rye. 


Bark of the Willow.—M. Magen- 
die announced to the same Acade- 
my, that two vegetable alkalis had 
been discovered in the bark of the 
willow, which resemble in all their 
qualities the quinia and cinchonia. 
The distinguished chemists Gay Lus- 
sac and Thenard were directed to 
examine the subject, and report 
their results to the Academy. 


Sulphate of Quinine.—This sub- 
stance is supposed, by Dr. Harty, of 
London, to aid the preparations of 
mercury in producing salivation. He 
relates several instances in which 
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salivation, nearly ended, was greatly 
increased by the administration of 
this medicine alone. If this be the 
fact, it is matter of great practical 
importance, since the preparations 
of bark are commonly resorted to, 
though in vain, to cure excessive 
salivation. 


Strychnine.—A case of hemiple- 
gia entirely cnred by this medicine 
is related in the last Midland Re- 
porter, One sixth of a grain was 
given three times a day, and the 
head was blistered at the same time. 


Prevention of Sore Nipples.—A 
foreign journalist recommends the 
use, during the last month of preg- 

,« Nancy, of a mixture of six drachms 
of olive oil and one of spirits of tur- 
pentine, as a wash to prevent sore 
nipples. We have always accom- 
plished this desirable object by a 
wash of cold water. 


Dr. Spooner on Weaning.—This 
valuable paper, which appeared in 
the last number of our Journal, was 
unfortunately printed withopt the aid 
of a revised proof, and several typo- 
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graphical errors occurred. As some 
of these affect the sense of the sen- 
tences in which they oecur, we will 
thank the reader to correct with his 
pen those we designate belcw. By 
perusing the article after such cor- 
rection, he will find in it much of 
practical value. 

Page 786, 1st column, 16th line 
from bottom, erase “ nursed” and 
write weaned, Again,7 lines above, 
for “ nursing” substitute weaning. 

Page 788, Ist col., 11th line from 
bottom, for “ recovery” write wean- 
ing. 

Page 789, in the remarks on ass’s 
milk, for “more curd and less 
cream” write less curd. 

Page 790, 1st col., 4th line from 
top, after the word “ milk,” write 
and cream. 

The proof sheet of the paper 
which contains these errors was sent 
to Dr. S. for correction, but, by a 
mistake of the boy, it was taken 


from his house before he had revised - 


it ;—hence occurred these important 
misprints, 


A rare and interesting case by Dr. 
Srorer, is acknowledged, and will 
appear next week. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS IN BOSTON, ENDING JANUARY 21, 


Date.|Sex. |Age | Disease. Date. |Sex.|Age. | Disease. 
Jan. 10.) F.'18 yrs pleurisy mojlung fever 
12. ‘consumption F.|31 yrs|consumption 
13.,.M.| 5 mo dropsy in the head ld 
F. 42 yrs cancer F |12 mo 
M. 44 consumption F./29 yrs consumption 
14.) F. do. M.|32 
M.77 ‘inflammation in the bowels 20..M.}29 _—'brain fever 
16. F./14 mo croup M.| 5 mo lung fever 
M. 58 yrs suicide F.|5 1-2 y measles 
M. 31 do. M.| 9 mo| do. 
F.| |croup M./46 yrs|inflammatory fever 
17.| F.'45 [inflammation on the lungs M.|10 w ‘lung fever 
1-2 croup F.|22 yrs consumption 
18.| F.|13 mo lung fever 21.|M.| [croup 
F.. yrs unknown |dropsy on the brain 
F.| 9 |lung fever 22./ F.}11 mojhooping cough 
F.|18 |consumption F.| 5w 
19.) F. 35 do. M | 23 yrs paralytic 
M.81 age F —_|consumption 
IM. 5 ‘consumption 23.| F age 
ales, 17,—Females, Total, 40. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW MEDICAL BOOKS, 
UST published, and for sale, by CAR- 
TER & HENDEE,—Malaria; an 
Essay on the Production and Propagation 
of this Poison. By Joan McCuntoca, 
M.D. F.R.S., &c. &c. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Inter- 
nal Ear. By I. A. Sarssy,M.D. Trans- 
Jated from the French, by NatuAn R, 
Smita, M:D., Professor of Surgery in the 
University of Maryland; with a Supple- 
ment on Diseases of the External Ear, by 
the ‘T'ranslator. 

Observations on the Utility and Admi- 
nistration of Purgative Medicines, in seve- 
ral Diseases. By JAmrEs HAmitton, M. 


D., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 


sicians, &c. X&c. From the Fifth Edin- 
burgh Edition. 

A Treatise on Pathological Anatomy. 
By E. Horyer, M.D., Adjunct 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of 
Pennsylvania, Surgcon at the Infirmary 
of the Philadelphia Almshouse, Member 
of the American Philosophical Society, 
&c. 

Elements of Operative Surgery. Trans- 
lated from the French of A. TAVERNIER, 
Doctor of Medicine of the Faculty of Pa- 
ris, &c., with copious Notes and Addi- 
tions. By S. D. Gross, M.D. 

A Treatise on the Nature, Cause and 
Treatment of Contagious Typhus. From 
the German of J. VAL DE Hi. pENBRAND, 
Imperial and Royal Counsellor, Professor 


of the Practice of Medicine in the Univer- 


Vienna, &c. &c. By S. D. Gross, 


An Essay on the Morbid Sensibility of 
the Stomach and Bowels. By Jamzs 
Jonnson, M.D. 

Examinations in Anatomy, Physiology, 
Practice of Physic, Surgery, Chemistry, 


Materia Medica, and Pharmacy. For 


the Use of Students. By hosert Hoop- 
ER, M.D. Dec. 22. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL OF MAINE. 
HE MEDICAL LECTURES at 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE will com- 

mence on TUESDAY, February 23, 1830. 

Theory and Practice of Physic, by Joun 

DELAMATTER, M.D. 
Ay and Surgery, by J. D. WELLs, 
Midwifery, by James McKern, M.D. 
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Chemistry and Materia Medica, by P. 
CLEAVELAND, M.D. 


The ANATOMICAL CABINET is exten- 
sive, and very valuable. ; 


The Liprary, already one of the best 
Medical Libraries in the United States, 
continues to be every year enriched by 
New Works, both foreign and domestic. 

Every person becoming a member of 
this Institution, is required to present sa- 
lisfactory evidence that he possesses a 
good moral character, 

The amount of fees for admission to all 
the Lectures is $50. Graduating fee, 
including diploma, $10. There is no 
matriculdting fee. The Lectures continue 
three months. 

Degrees are conferred at the close of 
the Lecture term in May, and at the fol- 
lowing Commencement of the a in 
September. A systematic course of in- 
struction, embracing Recitations in all 
the branches of Medical Science, Demon- 


strations, and Lectures, will be given by _ 


the Professors, during the interval be- 
tween the annual courses of Lectures. 
Boarding may be obtained in the Com- 
mons Hall at a very reasonable price. 
Brunswick, Dec. 4, 1829. 
Dec, 15.—4teop. 


DEWEES’ PRACTICE, 
UST published and for sale by CAR- 
TER & HENDEE, A PRACTICE 
OF PHYSIC, comprising most of the Dis- 
eases not treated of in “* Diseases of Fe- 
males” and * Diseases of Children.” By 
William B. Dewees, M.D., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Midwifery in the University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. etc. 
** We live in an age in which the fear 
of debility causes a prodigal use of stimu- 
lants; and this too often at the expense 
of the health and the life of the patient.” 
—Broussais Phleg. Chron, Vol. 2, p. 82. 
*“* Had I dared to bleed freely, and es- 
pecially by means of leeches, the patient 
might have been saved; but I was afraid 
of debility. But who is to-blame ?” 
Feb. 2. 


ENGRAVING, 
) EPRESENTING the Perfect and Im- 
perfect Cow Pox and the Chicken 
Pox, during their course, by J. D. Fisher, 
M.D. This day published and for sale 
by CARTER & HENDEE, cor. of Wash- 
ington and School sts. Price 62 1-2 cts. 
Jan 26. 
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